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ev. Peter R. Kelly and Grandchild 


By REV. R. C. SCOTT 


ev. Peter R. Kelly is an ac- 
Plished and versatile man. He 
Made a success in his chosen 
k as Missionary and other pro- 
sions as well. Born at Skide- 
f on the Queen Charlotte Is- 
ds, he is the son of James 
Penahts” Kelly. His education 
ed in the Day School in his 
n village, later he was one of 
Pe pupils who were the very 
to write the High School en- 
nce examination at Coqualeetza 
idential School, Sardis. While 
Oqualeetza, Peter was a valued 
ber of the soccer team, a sport 
th he kept up after going to 


Sas 





ge 


Columbian College in New West- 
minster. 

In 1905 he was asked by Dr. 
Whittington, at that time in charge 
of Indian Missions in the former 
Methodist Church, to take over 
the Day School at Skidegate as 
the teacher had left and someone 
was badly needed. Mr. Kelly 
taught there for four years. Dur- 
ing this time he was married to 
Miss Gertrude Russ, daughter of 
Amos Russ, the first convert to 
Christianity in that village, and 
the first Native missionary to his 
people. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly have 
five boys and one girl. They can 
be justly proud of each of their 
children as they have all been a 





credit to them and to their people; 
one of the boys, T. R. Kelly, is 
Inspector of Labor in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings at Victoria. 

In 1910 at District Meeting at 
Port Simpson, under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Dr. G. H. Raley, 
Mr. Kelly was received as a candi- 
date for the ministry and was sent 
as missionary teacher to Hartley 
Bay, where he carried on success- 
fully for three years. Immedi- 
ataely after this Mr. Kelly went to 
Columbian College in New West- 
minster to take up his studies for 
the Christian ministry. In the 
Nanaimo Indian Mission he gave 
valued leadership to that people, 
later while stationed at Bella 
Coola he had charge of both In- 
dian and white congregations and 


wate 


—Vancouver Province Photo. 
remained there until he went 
aboard the Mission boat, the 
“Thomas Crosby.” 

Rev. Kelly is the qualified cap- 
tain of the Thomas Crosby and as 
missionary he conducts a gratify- 
ing and important work. The 
Thomas Crosby runs from Smith’s 
Inlet to Prince Rupert. His work 
consists primarily of holding re- 
ligious services in the villages, but 
social services feature extensively 
in his work also. The Thomas 
Crosby is instrumental in dis- 
tributing 1000 or more magazines 
and papers per month to people 
in isolated places, besides trans- 
porting emergency cases to hos- 
pitals. Captain and crew visit 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Ellen May Neal 


Elien May Neal, who has a mag- 
nificent and a natural talent for 
Indian Art, has succeeded in 
transferring the original and au- 
thentic designs and colors of use- 
ful objects used in bygone days 
to useful articles used today. This 
accomplishment has entailed much 
thought, experiment and some cost. 
She has managed to maintain the 
highest standard by the use of true 
shades of color and true designs. 

Ellen is of the Kwakiutl Tribe, 
Alert Bay, and granddaughter of 
Charlie, James, who was a famous 
totem carver; this was his life’s 


-_ work. Ellen has six lovely chil- 


dren, is just past thirty years of 
age, is a grand person to know 
and brims over with enthusiasm 
for her work and hopes to go far in 
her field. 

It seems in the very large dis- 
trict of Alert Bay, Mungo Martin 
and Ellen are the only two who 
carry on their traditionai art. 

In the Jubilee Kitsilano Indian 
Village, July of last year, Ellen 
had a large booth and display of 
her own, and all her work sold 
readily; in fact, she hadn’t enough 
finished articles to fill the demand. 
It is significant that art collectors 
were more interested than the gen- 
eral public. 

Visualize a cedar chest with 
finely carved totems at each end 
and the strong, bold lines of a 
whale design along the edge of 
the chest. Or visualize a peasant 
skirt with Indian art bordering 
the hem, or an ecru tablectoth with 
a thunderbird design done in tex- 
tile at the corners. Think of a 
tray with a double-headed ser- 
pent in the centre, or a man’s tie 
with the dull rich shades of true 
Indian colors artistically painted 
on it. These articles are only some 
of Ellen’s undertaking. She paints 
on headscarves in textiles, she 
paints design on ash trays, on 
sweat-shirts for little boys, letter 
openers, ec. Her most popular de- 
signs are the thunderbird, the bear, 
the doube-headed' serpent, the 
whale, the wolf, the shark and the 
frog. For these articles, Ellen’s 
prices are reasonable she guar- 
antees the colors and signs all her 
work. 

Of Indian Art, B.C. is said to 
have the boldest, the most exciting 
and interesting lines. Animals and 
fish are dissected and redesigned 
to lay claim to such phrasing as 
bold, exciting and __ interesting. 
Ellen Neal is heir to this art! She 
holds a treasured book of her 
grandfather’s designs — originated 
by him. Keen observers see the 
influence of her’ grandfather’s 
lines, but at the same time hers is 
a creative talent. y 

Artists in Vancouver are begin- 
ning to take an active interest and 
can see quality in Indian Art. J. 
DeLisle Parker, well-known art 
critic, has been very encouraging 
to Ellen-as he thinks her work 
“interesting, distinctive: shows 
richness of designs and color, that 
there is a sense of liveliness and 
quite impressive creative sense: 
shows emphasis.” As Mr. Parker 
says, “That is saying a lot”! 

The totem in the picture is 212 
feet long and is an example of 
Mrs. Neal’s work, All contours are 





smoothly sanded and together with 
the splendid designing and color- 
ing, it certainly has eye-appeal. 
Ellen Neal’s own thoughts on In- 
dian Art are that it should be 
popularized so that the people of 
Canada can learn to appreciate its 
true worth. They are so often de- 
ceived by the cheap, bright totems 
and other articles in many stores. 
Also that the Indians somehow 
should be protected against these 
cheap imitations commercialized 
under the name of Indian Art. 


Many Attend 
Interior Rites 


KITWANGA. — Funeral of Mrs. 
Charles Wilson, who died at her 
home here after an illness of three 
months, was held at the week-end, 
with Adjutant Randell of the Sal- 
vation Army officiating. The serv- 
ice was attended by a large num- 
ber of friends and family mem- 
bers. 

Assisting with the service was 
Harold Sinclair, son-in-law of the 
deceased, who read a passage from 
the Psalms and spoke regretfully 
of deceased’s passing. William 
Wale, brother of the deceased, also 
paid tribute. Peter Wale, another 
brother, was organist at the serv- 
ice. 

At the graveside Mr. Sinclair 
sang the hymn, “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” 

—Prince Rupert Daily News. 








Rev. Peter R. Kelly 


(Continued from Page 1) 


many people in canneries, log- 
ging camps, fisheries, lighthouses 
and trapping outposts. The Thomas 
Crosby measures 70 feet over all 
and is 52 tons gross and equipped 
with radiophone. Before the war 
it was fully equipped with medical 
supplies and operations were per- 
formed on board. 

Speaking before an audience is 
more or less routine to Mr. Kelly. 
In his missionary work this is 
essential. But he has acted as 
spokesman on several important 
occasions for the Native people 
of British Columbia. In 1911, though 
very young, Mr. Kelly spoke in 
Victoria in the Natives’ presen- 
tation for better conditions. In 
1927 he acted in this same capacity 
for the Allied Tribes who were in- 
strumental in securing the yearly 
grant of one hundred thousand 
dollars for the Natives of this prov- 
ince. He has been a member of 
the Native Brotherhood since 1942 
and has made four trips to Ottawa 
on Brotherhood business. Then, of 
course, in May of this year he 
made a very forceful presentation 
of the Native Brotherhood Brief 
before the Special Joint Commit- 
tee at Ottawa. He has always 
been listened to with respect by 
any parliamentary or other com- 
mittee before whom he may attend. 

May Rev. P. R. Kelly be spared 
to carry on for the Native people, 
whose best interests are dear to his 
heart. 


Interior Girl Wins 
Native Scholarship 


KITWANGA. — Miss Judith 
Morgan, daughter of Wallace B. 
Morgan, former Skeena district 
vice-president of the Native 
Brotherhood of B.C., was this year 
awarded a first prize scholarship 
for her year’s work at the Alberni 
Residential School where she is a 
student. 

According to word received by 
her father from A. E. Caldwell, 
school principal, the scholarship 
carries an opportunity for six 
weeks of studying Indian art at the 
Provincial Museum, Victoria. 

Miss Morgan is already in Vic- 
toria, and was received by Lieut. 
Governor Arthur Banks at the 
opening of the Indian arts show at 
the museum. 

Miss Morgan is expected to re- 
turn to Kitwanga on a_ holiday 
about the middle of August. 
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COLUMN 


Dear Sisters: ins 
I am writing today to tell you pas 
our teen-age Sisterhood Club Str 
Sunnyside. Thursday, June 5, 14% rp,; 
—Meeting held at the home of Mn «ot; 
A. Green to organize our teen- pre: 
group of Sisterhood. Those presem , +. 
were: outs 
Leona Joe, Ladner, B.C.; Norm ino 
Joe, Ladner, B.C.; Shirley Jom yus 
Ladner, B.C.; Evelyn Wesley, Pog oo); 
Simpson; Myrna Wesley, Pe TI 
Simpson; Belle Wesley, Port Simi co; 
son; Glorence Green, Port Simi phe. 
son; Pearl Russ, Greenville, Nag aro | 
River; Pauline Eli, Greenville, Nag oy 
River; Alberta Eli, Greenville, Nagi ¢3n, 
River; Sylvia Wesley, Port Simgg,, p 
son, B.C.; Nita Wells, Port Simi cont 
son, Bi. Stori 
Myrna Wesley was elected Pregi gow; 
dent; Leona Joe, Secretary; Fla tion. 
ence Green, Treasurer. Syl storj 
Wesley and Nita Wells were mai pin); 
messenger girls. Pro 
Next meeting was held on JumMas fo 
10. Plans were made on how The 
raise money—home cooked cakiictran, 
pies, cookies, buns, bread wWeilog . 
the suggestions. Next week it WHERC. 
be whatever the girls feel throu 
doing, knitting, embroidery woother 
sewing; one of the girls makes piaword 
ture frames. All these are to Mition, 
made by the girls themselves. [Creat 
June 11—First sale took place @iwas { 
the home of Mrs. Green; $12.30 paiitrom 
ceeds. We hope to do better na@ifather 


week, and also hope for m@@had b 
members as the people arrive ff@i bab: 
their different homes. put ir 

The girls formed a softball ather 


as a recreation, which they ciBhese 
the “Cloverleaf Team,” being @o hin 
B.C. Packers workers. They pie mu 
to play on the 27th at Port e to 
ward on the Sports Day there. Mbook 
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16 Hastings Street East 








INDIAN ART 


Original and Beautiful Designs 


Cw 


Indian Art combined with practical articles — HEAD SCARFS, 
RUNNERS, TABLE CENTERS, etc., etc. 


cw) 
Enquiries Welcomed — Estimates on Request 


Address: 


ELLEN NEAL 


C/O NATIVE VOICE PUBLISHING CO. 
508 Holden Building 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 








That is all until next time. Mi#forget 
girls are learning to hold their o@@hey | 
meetings and plan for themsel@ifter 

MRS. A. GREEN@” four 
0 give 
nglish 
The his me 
WESTERN. FISE::., 
. ndian 
ramat: 
inger ¢ 
° ing de 
We maintain Fish Camps f a . 
in all areas to serve ourm’s Qt 
Native Fishermen. as kn 
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he 0 me, | 
am a 
Foot of Campbell HAst. dward 
hissiong 

CANADIAN 


INDIANE = 
SUPPLIES 


625 9th Street S., 
Lethbridge -- Abel 
















We are in the market to ? 
chase buckskin jackets, mot 
sins, belts, head bands, ¢ 
ornaments, knitted sweale 
curios, totem poles, or any 0 
articles large or small suita 
for tourist trade. Let us k1 
what you have. Cash on rece 
of goods. 
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@ @ “My heart wings its way to you, The Mood-goddess 
) | e on S O | lailmit O daughter of the Moon! From her silver garden, 
= heart wings its way to you, Heard the cry, 
Where you stand Stood 
ws 2 oe a me Legends : Chapter ' In your silver garden, And answered. 
TT al by Chi ef "Khaiee a = The Beginning of the World Your white face turned toward 
ou oa Ri Po by Mrs, C. L. These are the songs of Uailmit, me. ? ; He of the Sun, 
1b Mistreet, is written by Eloise Street. The old one, the wise one, You will receive a gift, She of the Moon, 
IMME They are dedicated to Mary Lip- Maker of Soughlaygh, the arrow, O daughter of the Moon! Stood they 
4 AN sett, whose lifetime devotion to Fine-tipped and deadly; A gift of my great love With arms outstretched 
N-a@ preserving the best of the Indian Singer of songs and kindly. © oe ven oar A moment 
resell arts and crafts has resulted in the The story of Khals was in his aia poo —" iussiatiend Theae in the first shad f 
, : e first shado - 
ll outstanding collection housed in mouth, Chis daw, ene the Guth telle” fall, w of even 


the Edward and Mary Lipsett 
Museum at Hastings Park, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The Legends depict the Story of 
Creation as the Indians believed it. 
They are not only beautiful, but 
are forceful also, and are the result 
of much patient labor of under- 
standing, translating and writing 
to preserve the original tempo and 
sentiment. It is a mystery how the 
Stories, which have been handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion, correspond with many of the 
stories depicted in the Christian 
Bible. 

Prologue by Eloise Street reads 
as follows: 

These legends came to me in a 
strange way. I was sitting on a 
log at Cultus Lake, Chilliwack, 
B.C.. when a tall Indian came 
>] liithrough the trees and sat on the 

wommother end of the log. Without a 
word or even a look in my direc- 

to Mition, he began the story of the 
aS. Creation of the World. When he 
as finished he told me he was 
30 pitrom the North, that his grand- 



















pr Némfather, who was a Medicine Man, 
’ M@@had brought him to Chilliwack as 
ye fia baby when his family was wiped 


put in an epidemic. His grand- 
ather was the last one who knew 
hese stories and had taught them 
o him as a small child. He said 
he must tell them to me, and asked 
e to promise to put them in a 
book because the Indians were 
forgetting what a great people 
hey had been. I promised and 
fter that over a period of three 
pr four years, he came to my home 
0 give me this material. He spoke 
nglish passably, enough to make 
his meaning clear. He wanted the 
tories written in the manner the 
Ndian singers sing them, a sort of 
ramatic oratory, sometimes quite 
hythmic, as the mood of the 
inger dictates, and done to a shuf- 
ng dance step and the palming 
fa small hide-drum. His name 
as Quhilasertan Sepass and he 
as known as Chief Billy Sepass 
Chilliwack. Why he gave them 
ome, I do not know, except that 
am a granddaughter of the Rev. 
dward White, one of the first 
hissionaries to British Columbia. 
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Khals, chief of Siakhum, the sun; 

He sang the song 

Of the beginning of Schwail, the 
earth; 

Of Tséohill, the first man. 

How he grew too great in his own 
mind 

And challenged Khals; 

He sang 

Of the anger of Khals 

And the flood 

And the long march upward 

Of Tséohill, 

Trying to find himself again. 


Long, long ago 

Before anything was, 

Saving only the heavens, 

From the seat of his golden throne, 

The Sun-god looked out on the 
Moon-goddess 

And found her beautiful. 


Hour after hour, 

With hopeless love, 

He watched the spot where, at 
evening, 

She would sometimes come out to 
wander 

Through her silver garden 

In the cool of the dusk. 

Far he sent his gaze across the 
heavens 

Until the time came, one day, 

When she returned his look of love 

And she, too, sat lonely, 

Turning eyes of wistful longing 
Toward her distant lover. 


Then their thoughts of love and 
longing, 

Seeking each other, 

Met half way, 

Mingled, 

Hung suspended in space... 

Thus: the beginning of the world. 


Sat they long in loneliness, 

The great void of eternal space 

Closing in upon them. 

Despair hung heavy in their hearts. 

Gone was the splendor of the 
golden throne; 

Gone was the beauty of the silver 
garden; 

Their souls burned with a white 
flame of longing. 


Up leaped the Sun-god, 
Chanting his love song, 
The words of his love thoughts: 
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He seized his knife 

And with swift slashes 

Tore a strip of bark 

From a great tree. 

Still he chanted his songs 

Of love and longing 

As he wrote on the birch bark 
In the speech of springtime, 
The language of lovers. 


Then, from his place at the gate 
of the Sun, 

He, the Sun-god, 

Raised his arm high 

And cast his message 

Far into the sky. 


Swift it flew, 

Following an unerring course 
Toward the distant garden 
Where sat the Moon-goddess. 


But what of the message? 
Alas! It wavers in its flight; 
Drops; 

Falls on the embryo world; 
Thus: the land. 


Far across the heavens 

In her silver garden 

The Moon-goddess wept bitterly. 
A tear was borne by the wind; 
Fell on the half-formed world; 
Thus: the water. 


There from the love thoughts, 

Longings and love words, 

Sprang beautiful trees and flowers. 

Little streams gurgled through the 
forests; 

Leaping waterfalls foamed; 

Great rivers flowed to the sea; 

Fish abounded; 

Buffalo roamed the plains 

And through the wood-paths 

Sped all the wild things 

Of a new world. 


The Sun-god left the heat of his 
golden throne, 

Swung wide the gate of the Sun! 

A ringing shout cleft the heavens! 


They leaped into space; 

Came to rest 

On the new world of their love; 
Thus: the first man and woman. 


(Continued) 





The following “Card of Thanks” 
appeared in Saint Mary’s News of 
Leonardtown, Md.: “I want to thank 
the members of the Leonardtown 
Fire Department, my neighbors 
and friends for their efficiency in 
assisting at the fire which burned 
my home to the ground on Feb- 
ruary 14th.” 

—Contributed by Mrs. C. H. Bailey. 
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Our Expert Repairs are famed 
from North to South! 
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—Over 30 Years Experience— 
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ARE YOU GUILTY? 

Two elderly Indian women were walking along Hastings 
Street last Saturday when two boys jeered as they passed: 
“Hello, you dirty Indians,” and followed this with the cutting 
and thoughtless laughter of youth. The women’s immobile faces 
changed little, but you have only to be a thoughtful human 
being to know what another human being’s reaction to that re- 
mark must be. But even so, unless you yourself have been the 
butt of like humiliation you cannot fully appreciate the be- 
wilderment and bitterness those two old Indian people feel. 

This one incident is not an isolated happening, it is indicative 
of a general attitude in Canada. What have we done about it? 
What can we do about it? We have no weapons to fight it— 
no vote, no good educational facilities and no national pride! 
And apparently not protected even by the laws of decency! 

These conditions account for an assumption prevalent 
amongst our people of: what is the use? 

This paper is anxious to strike a just balance, to report the 
bright side as well as the dark. But as long as such an incident 
can happen on any public street any day of the week, we are 
justified in bringing it to public notice. We have had many 
zealous champions and many wonderful workers in the Native 
Canadian cause. There are enlightened and intelligent people 
working very hard to combat this kind of discrimination. It 
will be our place to join this fight as well as to overcome the 
inferiority complex created as a result and to teach our children 
to be free of such a complex. Education can be the keynote 
of the general public; it can and must be the keynote of the 
White child as well as the Indian child. 

In the United States and Alaska the White people respect 
the traditions and culture of their Indians. In New Zealand, 
the part-Indians have the privilege to vote as an Indian or as a 
White person. They vote nearly 100 percent as Indians because 
in New Zealand one can speak with pride when he says “I am 
an Indian.” In both these countries the Natives’ accomplish- 


ments and successes far outstrip ours and yet we are all one 
people in race and ability. 

This “dirty Indian” attitude is sponsor to much crushed am- 
bition and much intent bitterness! 
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* 
A Verse 


for Goday sa a 


It is a good land which the 
Lord our God doth give us. 
—Deut. 1:25. 













Hospital 


By ARTHUR ADAMS 


What would you do if you lost your 
way, 
And your heart was filled with 
gloom? 
When I had come to that dreary 
pass, 
I went to a Hospital room. 
And there, four of our bravest lad 
Gave a welcome unto me, 
And we gravely discussed the deep- 
est things, 
From love to Theology. 


There must have been bitter bread 
to eat, 
And bitter wine to quaff, 
And — that were not funny at 
a 


Were turned inta laugh. 
Each knew that dreaded surgeon’s 
knife, 
And the horrible ether cone, 
Each had gone down to the gates 
of death 
And fought his way back alone. 


But each took time to give to me 
The best of his fine young mind; 
So, for very shame of my cow- 
ardice, 
I leave my worries behind. 
I’m ashamed of my faithless 
thought, 
O gentlemen, brave and true! 
And if pain seems king of this 
little ward, 
I know God walks here too. 
* 


The author of this poem is a 
Native lad without the advantages 
of higher education, but he seems 
to possess natural talent, or it may 
be the pure residue left after the 


agony of suffering. Arthur Adams, 
nephew of the late Alfred Adams, 
has spent five and one-half years 
in Port Simpson and Coqualeetza 
Hospitals with T.B. and has been 
encased in a cast for much of that 
time as T.B. has infected the hip, 
But he minimizes this persona 
misfortune in letters and poem anid 
speaks with courage and hope, 
Letters to Arthur and his fellow 
inmates could do much to lighten 
their many hours in a hospital. 
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Will pay $2.00 for each bird for tail and wings of Eagle 


INDIAN CRAFT SHOPPE 


WANTED 


Well made Totem Poles, any size; can use two large ones. Can 
also use Indian Sweaters, Baskets, Silver Bracelets, Indian Dolls, 





' Victoria, B.C. 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 
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Join the Growing Fleet of Co-operative Fishermen 
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Prince Rupert - Kyuquot - United 
Sointula or Massett 
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By NA-NEE 


Dear Little Bows and Arrows: 

In the past two months, Na- 
Nee has been pleased with the re- 
sponse to our Club. We now 
have many new members and I 
feel sure during the summer holi- 
days we shall have more, as little 
boys and girls find more time to 
read The Native Voice and to 
write letters. I am happy to an- 
nounce the two winners for our 
prizes. As there were no letters 
from anyone over 14 years of age, 
the two most “interesting” and 
“personality” letters were chosen, 
I asked some visitors to the office 
to choose them, and they kindly 
did so. 

First prize goes to little Verna 
Munro of Port Simpson who is 
only eight years old. Her person- 
aility just sparkles in her letter 
and she says quite a lot in a short 
letter. Verna is winner of a beau- 
tiful kodak with a sling strap. I 
know she will enjoy it very much. 


Here is her letter: 


Dear Friends: 

I am writing you this letter to 
learn to know you. I am eight 
years old. My name is Verna 
Munro. I am in Grade two. It is 
spring time now. We see yellow 
daffodils. There are just 12 girls 
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(Haida for Grandmother) 


in Crosby School. The flowers are 
growing in the garden. The birds 
are singing in the trees. It is 
raining now. I learn to read and 
write at school. We go for a walk 
every day. We have a post office 
in school. I like to work too. 


Your friend, Verna I. Munro. 





Second prize is won by ‘Howard 
Manson. Howard is 11 years old. 
His letter is in answer to mine 
when I asked him to tell me more 
about the meetings held on Fri- 
days by the boys and girls. (Inci- 
dentally most of our Little Bows 
and Arrows are from Nanaimo Re- 
serve at present). Can’t you pic- 
ture Howard from his letter?— 


Here it is: 
Dear Na-Nee: 

The meetings are for boys and 
girls. We go to manual training 
every Friday. We are going to 
Cape after the 24th of May. I have 
three sisters. We get The Native 
Voice every month. Just one sister 
goes to school. My father is a 
fisherman. Dear Na-Nee, if you 
want to know about our meetings, 
the girls have their meetings on 
Friday at 6:30 and the boys have 
their meeting at 7:30. We play 
games and sing and we study the 
Bible. Mr. Wright is our minis- 
ter. You wrote my name wrong, 
my last name is Manson. I like to 
play football, basketball and _ la- 
crosse. 

Yours truly, Howard Manson. 

Howard wins a real good pen 
and pencil set. These prizes will 
be mailed within the week. I 
hope you do enjoy these prizes, 
Verna and Howard. 

Keep writing, all of you, as you 
cannot know how I enjoy your 
letters and how encouraging it is 
to feel that some day you will 
be taking an active part in the 
work now underway. 

—NA NEE. 


Letter of Appreciation 


By JOHN G. WILLIAMS 


The story of tubehculosis among 
the Natives of B.C. is a grim one. 
Since the advent of the white man, 
the story has been the same in 
every village on the coast and in 
the interior. After smallpox had 
been brought under control by in- 
tensive vaccination, T.B. became 
the most deadly disease plaguing 
our peoples. Any who contracted 
it was considered to be doomed, 
and there was nothing such a per- 
son could do except to await the 
end. 

Except for the provision of pre- 
ventoria for such schools as Co- 
qualeetza and Alert Bay, and the 
admission of some cases to gen- 
eral hospitals, there had been 
nothing done by the Dominion 
Government to control the disease. 
The Provincial Government at 
Victoria, feeling that its own tuber- 
culosis control program was being 
endangered by the prevalence of 
T.B. among the Natives, some of 
whom mingled quite freely with 
the citizenry of the towns and 
cities, made several appeals to the 
Dominion Government to do some- 
thing to alleviate the situation, and 
it was finally announced in 1939 
that the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources would take over Coqua- 
leetza School and convert it into 
a T.B. hospital. Work was begun 
in 1940, and in September, 1941, 
the first of many patients were 
admitted. 

W. S. Barclay, M.D., the Medical 
Superintendent, and his assistant, 
J. Douglas Galbraith, M.D., faced 
an onerous task. Out of the many 
who were ill, it was their job to 
admit those most in need of hos- 
pitalization, so as to do the most 


good. Many of the first cases were 
so far advanced as to be beyond 
aid, but their hospitalization would 
save from infection many who 
would otherwise have contracted 
the disease, as it is in the last 
stages that it is most infectious. 
To the fact that it was possible 
for these to go to the hospital, 
many now enjoying good health 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

Continuing its fight against T.B., 
the Department took over the in- 
completed R.C.A.F. hospital at 
Miller Bay, near Prince Rupert. In 
1945, Dr Galbraith, who was to be 
in charge of this new hosptal, left 
Coqualeetza to supervise its com- 
pletion and equipping. On August 
13, 1946, the first patients were 
admitted and in September the 
official opening was held, and this 
hospital now cares for approxi- 
mately 115 patients. 

During this year, a new hospital 
at Nanaimo has taken up the fight 
against T.B., under the direction of 
Dr. Campbell. 

Recently the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare took 
over the work of fighting T.B., as 
it was felt that this was more in 
that Department’s field. | 

These, then, are your tools, your 
weapons in this fight against a 
stealthy and deadly foe. Coqua- 
leetza, the trail-blazer, the first of 
the large hospitals to take up the 
challenge to end the menace of 
T.B. among our peoples. Miller 
Bay, one of the most modern hos- 
pitals in Canada, and northern 
headquarters. Nanaimo, newest of 
the big three, taking in all Van- 
couver Island patients. 

A word here for the 
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This time I am bidding you all 
Au Revoir and bowing out of the 
active part that I have played in 
over three years as business agent 
in the affairs of the Native Broth- 
erhood; and now that the Fish 
and Cannery workers’ agreement 
is signed for 1947-48 operations, my 
job is finished. Some of you may 
say: why the change? Well, that 
‘3 democracy at work, and it is a 
700d thing. Organizations, govern- 
ments and Indian Councils need 
these changes to make progress or 
to realize and remedy the differ- 
eut problems that confront the 
Orzanization as the members see 
them. Personally I weizomc this 
change as I nave always believed 
that three years is Jong enough 
for any officer in the Native Broth- 
erhuod to hold office. 


I know too much confidence 
does not pay off. This I learned 
while I was back East in Ottawa 
and Montreal the French 
language is interesting to listen 
tc when you do not unders‘and it, 
but maybe not to speak. I made 
the mistake of trying to learn it 
in one night and felt quite confi- 
dent until I went to an exclusive 
French restaurant. There I made 
my order with dreams vf a juicy 
steak, “mien chaud” .. what did 
I get? ... HOT DOG, and without 
mustard! I gave up and left my 
o:der untouched. 

~ 

“It's an ill wind that blows no 
one good.” “On ne jamais profait 
dans notre paye” (we are never 
a prophet in our own town). How 
true this is, maybe equivalent to 
the saying, “You tell me who your 


Pn FISH TALES 








By GUY WILLIAMS 





friends are and I will tell who 
you are.” In our public life it 
will be worthwhile to remember 
these sayings. 


Oh yes, they have species of 
fish in the Great Lakes and some 
of our Eastern brother Indians 
fish for a living there, but not 
on a large scale like we do out 
here on the West Coast, and they 
live pretty much the same way 
we do out here. The _ strangest 
of the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes fish is the eel. Now they 
tell me these fish hibernaie in 
the muddy lands and in rotten 
hollow trees and are easily baited 
ashore at night with anything that 
smells strong, such as old meat. 
This they cover with straw or 
twigs and old leaves just above the 
water line, and I am told that it 
is not unusual to find twenty or 
more fish under the cover ll 
curled up snake fashion in the 
morning; and other fish such as 
trout do not associate with these 
eels. All the above is true as far 
as I can gather, and some of these 
eels measure to three feet. The 
skin of these eels make lovely 
belts and small leather articles. 


This leads me to suggest to my 
friends in the Salmon Canners 
Operating Commitee and_ after 
viewing ladies’ shoes in some of 
Canada’s leading stores made from 
reptile skins such as lizard, snake 
and alligators skins of all colors 
and styles. Now we know that in 
tne distant past our people tanned 
salmon skins, and these were 
among their most waterproof gar- 
ments they wore. Can we not 
have the services of a connoisseur 
in leather to treat these salmon 
skins and retain the scales and 








WOMEN CANNERY WORKERS 


Slimers, washers, lime workers 
Filling machine feeders 
Index feeders ; 
Warehouse and can loft workers 
Labelling machine operators _. 
Lidding machine operators ee 
Packingroom machine line workers 
Herring and pilchard line punchers 
Salmon line punchers Reon 
Hot patchers—herring or pilchards 
Butchers Bi 
Beginners (first 48 hours) 
Casual labor (male) 

Per case of 96 '4-lb. flats 


.65¢ 974%¢c 
.68¢ $1.02 
.65¢ S97%e 
.58¢ 87 ¢ 
.70¢ $1.05 
.70¢ $1.05 
.63¢ 94%c 
.70¢ $1.05 
.65¢ 97 'ec 
.70¢ $1.05 
.80c $1.20 
.55¢ 82%e 
.75¢ $1.12% 
.20¢ 


which is the equivalent of $10.90 per ticket of 150 $traays of 35 


¥%-lb. flats. 
Per case of 48 1-lb. talls 


14%c 


which is the equivalent of $10.90 per ticket of 150 trays of 24 


1-lb. talls. 
Per case of 96 %-lb. flats 


17T%c 


which is the equivalent of $11.10 per ticket of 150 trays of 40 


Y%-lb. flats. 
PIECE-WORK — OVERTIME: 


Employees on piece-work shall receive 20c per hour in addition to 
their piece-work earnings for all overtime hours worked, such overtime 


to be as set out in Section 3. 
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Whites Teaching Washington 
Indians Their Own Lore : 


By J.P. 


An article in the Seattle Sunday Times of June 15th by Eliza. 
beth Wright Evans, carries a story of how several Indian vet- 
erans are to be taught their own Indian lore, eight of these men 
will be put through a short course at the University’s Adult 
Besides learning their ancestral lore, 


Education Department. 


these prospective guides are being 
taught how to lead pack trips into 
the mountain, how to make river 
and ocean trips by canoe and how 
to conduct fisherman’s trips. They 


are learning how to assist the field. 


trips of learned organizations like 
anthropologists, geologists, botan- 
ists and foresters societies. 

In their outdoor practice they 
are learning animal and plant 
identification, bird life, how to set 
up a camp, how to read maps and 
a host of other practical knowl- 
edge. 

In addition they are studying the 
Indian arts and crafts, Indian sites 
and industries and the colorful 
ceremonies that were common 
knowledge to their grandparents. 

When they graduate they won’t 
have any employment problem. 
They will be in great demand 
for park service and as guides, etc., 
for private resorts. 

This experiment fills a long-felt 
need for the Indians themselves 
and may point a way to many 
other specialized courses for a 
minority group that has been em- 
barrassingly neglected. 

Mr. Oliver, who is mainly re- 
sponsible for this experiment, 
thinks that if his red brothers had 
vocational opportunities in addi- 
tion to the cultural education they 
get in the secondary schools, they 
would be much better prepared 








their original color, then have 
these made into shoes? 


Won't Milady have a whale of 
a time selecting from these names 
and making her choice — King 
salmon skin, silver salmon_ skin, 
blueback skin, pink salmon skin, 
chum salmon skin with its rain- 
bow colors — but the dream of 
every girl would be the RED COD 
with its large scales and its gold- 
fish colors. What debutante would 
not like to sport these off in a 
ballroom? 


* cod * 


Well, well, I almost forgot to 
tell you that there are suckers 
in the Great Lakes and Eastern 
rivers. Anyhow, what did you ex- 
pect? Wherever there are fish- 
ermen, there are suckers. This 
is what the salmon. said to the 
cod who were caught in a gillnet: 
“Let’s get out of this mesh!” 


te 2 eS Rpm re RUREERIN Reise 2 = 
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for a “good” life and for integra 
tion into white man’s civilization. 

The Forest Service, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Na 
tional Park Service people are all 
interested. They, too, are helping 
with the lectures, doing every: 
thing pcssible to make top-notch 
guides of these young men who 
represent six different tribes. 

It is interesting to note that the 
first text book of the course for 
these young men is none other 
than the Boy Scout Handbook, 
edited and compiled by white met, 
but much of this was borrowed di 
rectly from the Indians themselves. 
For the Boy Scout organization, 
with its emphasis on teaching self- 
preservation under wilderness cot 
ditions, long ago found that It 
dian lore was the best knowledge 
for boys’ outings. The handbook 
contains information about track 
ing, signalling, trailing, collecting 
edible plants and much other lore 
which the Indians had perfected 
long before the white men came t0 
Washington. The entire chapter 0 
cooking is based on the early Ing” 
dian mehods of finding and prege¢an Ar 
paring food. When these men arggpainting 
through they will bear an officidg™Tovine. 
design as a shoulder patch. Thisg™ge!ctures 
will have on it some Indian drawg™e'ess of 
ings surrounded by a circle witg™’eaddre 
the words “Olympic Ind iasgge Portré 
Guide.” ostume 

No doubt several of our Cansg@™onial 
dian Veterans when reading abouggy@ngeme 
this will want to follow the leagglsplay. 
of their brothers in Washingtol Miss 
Perhaps the Minister of Veterati 
affairs will see to it that a simila 
experiment be made here wi 
some of our Canadian Indian Vé 
erans as students. 
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Miss Judith Phyllis Morgan, 17- 
Vear-old daughter of Wallace B. 
Morgan of Kitwanga, B.C., is this 
Vear's winner of the $150 scholar- 
ship award given by the B.C. In- 
dian Arts and Welfare Society. Her 
paintings are now on display at the 
Provincial Museum. One of her 
pictures portrays a Nootkan head- 
dress of the Eagle clan, another a 
eaddress showing the ‘flying frog,’ 
4 portrait of an old man in eagle 
ostume and a picture of a cere- 
monial dance. Her color and ar- 
angement make a scintillating 
lisplay. 

Miss Doreen Harris of Kispiox 


JUDITH PHYLLIS MORGAN 


on the Skeena River and Wilson 
Bob of Nanoose Bay were also suc- 
cessful exhibitors at the Society’s 
show. Miss Harris won $10, first 
prize in the school display, and 
Wilson Bob $3, second prize. Their 
work shows much promise for the 
future. All three-children attend 
the Alberni Residental School and 
have taken art instruction from 
Mr. George N. Sinclair, former 
art supervisor and industrial art 
teacher in Saanich. 


Miss Judith Morgan was also the 
winner of the grand award, $5 and 
a Silver Cup, for the best Tuber- 
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culosis Poster in 1946-1947 contest, 
awarded by the British Columbia 
Tuberculosis Society. Russell Ross 
of Kitamaat won a second prize 
and Doreen Harris of Kispiox a 
third prize. 


Hospitais For 
Sick Indians 


Government’s Medical Activities 
Discussed in Parliament 
OTTAWA.—The House of Com- 
mons recently discussed the fed- 
eral government’s activities in the 
field of medicine during study of 
the estimates of the Department 
of health. Hon. Paul Martin, min- 
ister of health, announced that the 
“department was considering the 
project of building a series of hos- 
pitals for treatment of Indians 
which would cost $1,500,000. Pro- 
posals for fuller treatment of 
venereal disease, cancer, tubercu- 
losis and mental disorders were 

also heard. 
—Prince Rupert Daily News. 








THINK 

There is no word in any Indian 
language for “thief’”—because there 
was no thief. 

The Indian never took the name 
of his Great Spirit in vain. There 
is no profanity in any Indian lan- 
guage. 

There is no recorded instance 
of a native intoxicating beverage 
among the Indians north of Mexico. 
— Albert Brett (Wa-Ta-Ne-Te- 
Wah). 





THE EDITOR’S DILEMMA 

Getting out a magazine is fun, 
but it’s no picnic. 

If we print jokes, people say we 
are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too 
serious. 

If we clip things from other mag- 
azines, we are too lazy to write 
them ourselves. 

If we don’t, we are too fond of 
our own stuff. 

If we don’t print contributions, 
we don’t appreciate true genuis. 

If we do print them, the page is 
filled with junk. 

Now, like as not, someone will 
say we swiped this from some 
other magazine—we did. 





HELLO Saskatchewan and On- 
tario, we haven't heard from you 
lately! 
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Exhibition of 
Indian Art and 
Scholarship 


Awards 


The Exhibition of Indian Chil- 
dren’s Art, held each year in the 
Provincial Museum ,Victoria, was 
formally opened by Lieut.-Gover- 
nor Charles and Mrs. Banks, on 
Tuesday, June 10. 

This exhibit is sponsored by the 
B.C. Indian Arts and Welfare So- 
ciety. 

In declaring the show open, the 
Lieut.-Governor complimented the 
Society for its work in stimulating 
interest in Native Art and in build- 
ing up pride’in Native traditions, 
and stated that he was greatly im- 
pressed by the quality of the work 
exhibited. 

The Governor and Mrs. Banks 
were welcomed by Dr. G. C. Carl, 
Director of the Museum, and Mrs. 
A. J. Tullis, President of the In- 
dian Arts and Welfare Society. 
Mr. Anthony Walsh gave a brief 
talk on the Indian Memorial Fund, 
explaining that it was established 
to honor the Indians who had 
given their lives for Canada in the 
Second World War and to assist 
native craftsmen to maintain high 
standards and to build up a thriv- 
ing industry for their products. 
The University Women’s Club of 
Victoria had contributed the money 
for the first Memorial Scholarship. 

The President, Mrs. Tullis, an- 
nounced that the scholarship of 
$150 had been won by Judith Phyl- 
lis Morgan, of the Alberni Resi- 
dential School. Additional scholar- 
ships have been awarded to Leslie 
John, Nanaimo, for his wood carv- 
ing, and to Bernard George and 
Henry Jones, students of the 
Christie Residential School, under 
Rev. Father J. P. Mulvihill. Other 
prizes have been granted to Doreen 
Harris, Alberni School, $10.00; 
Wilson Bob. Alberni School, $3.00: 
Lena David, Christie School, $2.00, 
and Gobel Tom, Christie School, 
$1.00. 

Miss Morgan, whose work dis- 
plays unusual talent, comes from 
Hazelton on the Naas River. She 
is sixteen years old. Her work, 
though still immature, shows con- 
fidence and a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of traditional Indian design. 
In recent months she has studied 
under Mr. George Sinclair. 
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The following letter has been 
sent to The Native Voice request- 
ing that it be printed, then for- 
warded to Mr. Geo. Fellows, Chilli- 
wack, B.C. 

Lytton, B.C., 
’ June 26th, 1947. 


Mr. Geo. Fellows, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 
Dear Mr. Fellows: 

Having read the Frovince about 
you, I thought I’d write to you. 

It is not only the Indian reserve 
in Chilliwack that is neglected. It 
is exactly the same all along the 
Indian reserves through here. Old 
Indian people hardly getting any- 
thing on their relief. My mother is 
75 years old and gets only $5.00 
(five dollars) relief a month, and 
she is not allowed to buy anything 
on it that she needs. She has to 
get what is on the list that the 
storekeepers claim is given to 
them by the Indian Agent, such 
as flour, baking powder, two 
pounds of sugar, table salt, rolled 
oats, cheese, matches, lard (if any), 
tea and $1.00 worth of meat, which 
lasts her only two days and she 
has to go without the rest of the 
month. 

One old lady’s house burned 
down two years ago. She went to 
the Indian Agent about it. She 
was told to go and live with her 
sister in a one-room house. She 
is still without a house. And while 
there were two sawmills running 
in the Indian reserve, where does 
the money go? 

My mother’s log house is in an 
awful shape. The logs are rotten 
and has six inches of moss on the 
roof and leaks all over and has 
cardboards on window panes. She 
has been sickly for years and 
years. Three weeks after my father 
died, I brought her to my place— 
five months later we went in to 
see our Indian Agent about her 
house, so she could stay there in 
the summer time when she didn’t 
need much wood. The _ Indian 
Agent told her he couldn’t let her 
have what she needed as she is not 
living there. He also said, “You 
can make a living on $5.00 a month 
all right.” We asked him if he 
could, he did not answer that. 
Imagine an old woman of 75 years 
old living alone and having to 
go out and pack her own wood to 
keep warm. 

One official said in the Province 
paper, “We are practically run 
ragged, we can’t possibly cope with 
every needy case at once.” What 
are they doing? When we go in to 
see our Indian Agent to ask for 
something we need, he just growls 
at us and refuses and reminds us 
who we are. I know, because I’ve 
been in there with, and for my 
mother. Why, our Indian Agent 
has been in the Indian Office for 
16 years or more and seems to 
have done very little for needy 
Indians. He promises things for 
some but never comes through. He 
is sure of his pay but we have to 
live poor. 

What about the Indian Residen- 
tial Schools? There is one here 
and school children buy their own 
bread to take back to school on 
Saturdays, and some of them go 
home at nights when they get a 
chance to get something to eat and 
bring some bread and butter and 


jam back to school with them. 
And we don’t get any higher 
education than Grade 6. The In- 
dian Day School here has been 
closed for over a year. We had a 
good teacher but she had to re- 
sign as the Indian Agent would 
not give her any school supplies or 
enough wood for winter. And she 
was told before she started teach- 
ing not to teach any higher than 
Grade 6. f 
FROM AN INDIAN GIRL. 





New Hazelton, B.C. 
June 16, 1947. 
Editor, Native Voice. 

Dear Sir: As a subscriber to the 
“Native Voice,” may I take the lib- 
erty of expressing my opinion 
about some of the statements made 
by your paper? I have read with 
much interest the report you pub- 
lished, as presented by the. B.C. 
Native Brotherhood before the In- 
dian Department at Ottawa, and I 
agree that a lot of improvements 
should be made in the conditions 
prevailing among the Natives. 

However, one of your demands 
remains a mystery to me: you 
show how badly treated the Na- 
tives have been by the Government, 
and yet you come to the conclu- 
sion that the Government should 
take over the schools and the hos- 
pitals. Why take them away from 
the supervision of the churches? 
A little wandering through the 
dusty pages of history will con- 
vince you that the churches were 
the first ones to take the defence 
of the Native, from the beginning 

. and they are still doing so. 
I am afraid the Native Brother- 
hood has been influenced by some 
political persons who want to do 
away from religion, and rely on 
an all-powerful government which 
would be “the father of all,” I sup- 
pose. 

May I add, also, that whenever 
the improvements you are asking 
for are granted the Natives, it will 
still be up to the Indians to take 
advantage of them. For instance, 
you may have the best possible 
teachers, yet, if the parents do not 
make a real effort to have their 
children attend school regularly, 
the teachers will be wasting their 
time. 

I agree that the housing condi- 
tions should be greatly improved; 
yet it will still be up to the Na- 
tives to keep the houses clean and 
in good shape. 

Wishing the B.C. Native Brother- 
hood success in its courageous 
fight for the rights of the Indian, 

I remain, yours sincerely, 

REV. JEAN DONZE, O.M.I. 





Bella Bella, B.C. 
June, 1947. 
To the Editor, 
The Native Voice: 

As I sit back and glance through 
the “Ottawa Special” of our Na- 
tive Voice, I begin to wonder just 
how many of our Native people 
read, or saw, or even heard about 
it. Yes, one should never overlook 
the great task that these men took 
when they went back to Ottawa to 
present our brief before the Spe- 
cial Joint Committee in the House 
of Commons, namely, the Rev. P. 
R. Kelly and President William 
Scow, and Mr. Guy Williams and 





Mr. Tom Gosnell. And I want to 
take this opportunity at this time 
on behalf of the district I repre- 
sent to congratulate these men for 
the wonderful presentation they 
made on behalf of our people in 
British Columbia. Not only repre- 
senting the Native Brotherhood, 
but also to the non-members con- 
cerned. This does not concern B.C. 
only but Canada as a whole as 
far as the revision of the Indian 
Act is concerned. Keep up the 
good work, brothers, we're right 
behind you. 

Perhaps I should not forget to 
remind the people in my district 
to turn in their annual fees for 
1947 to their local treasury. That 
means, of course, both women and 
men. May I explain to you this, 
that it’s not because you’re going 
to work in the cannery or going 
fishing that you’ll have to pay. I 
often hear people say, and they 
tell me, too, “Aw, I don’t have 
to pay my fees this year, I’m not 
gonna work in the cannery, or I’m 
not gonna go fishing.” Well, 
friends, I should think it’s a very 
poor excuse for not wanting to 
pay your annual dues. After all, 
I should think that it is about 
time we realize now that our Na- 
tive Brotherhood does not concern 
fishing only but the general wel- 
fare of our people as a whole. Let 
us think about our children and 
thei r future. Pay your dues 
whether you go fishing or not; it’s 
your organization. So I would 
humbly ask the co-operation of the 
treasurer of these branches to act 
now and collect the fees and for- 
ward to Oliver Adams of Massett, 
B.C. Following are the branches 
of the Central District: Kitamaat, 
Kitlope, Klemtu, Bella Bella, Bella 
Coola. Rivers Inlet, Smiths Inlet. 

and in concluding, friends, I 
want to wish you one and all very 
good fishing during the summer 
wherever you may be. Whether 
you’re gillnetting, trolling or sein- 
ing. And maybe I should say hello 
to my friends wherever they may 
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be. Good luck to you all. 
CALEB WILLIAMS, 
Vice-President Central District 


Hospital, 
Sardis, B.C. 
Editor, The Native Voice, 
Vanvouver, B.C. 

Dear Sir: We take the oppor 
tunity to use The Native Voice; 
page headed Our Mail Box. We 
the undersigned boys, would like 
to obtain Pen Pals anywhere iy 
Canada and U.S. Our ages rang 
from 17 to 29. So, girls, how abou 
a few letter, hey? 

We take a great interest in Th 
Native Voice. It’s just like mai 
from home, as there are boys from 
all over B.C. here. It’s good to se 
one’s home town or residence men 
tioned in your paper. 

Thanking you, 

THOMAS NOLI, 25. 
JOE GEORGE, 20. 
ART ANDREWS, 22. 
LEONARD DIABLO, 29. 
SAM WALLACE, 17. 
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STEVE CHARLIE, 23. N 
And vours truly, ; 
i GILBERT BAND. 
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Man, A Skill-Hungry Animal 


By ALICE RAVENHILL 


PART Il 

These crests were usually paint- 
ed on a very large scale on the 
fronts of their houses, or carved 
on their grave monuments or, at 
a later date, on totem poles when 
metal tools secured from “white” 
invaders, as for such bold work 
iron or steel tools were necessary. 

For example, the grave monu- 
ment to one of the Maquiennas at 
Friendly Cove, Nootka Sound, 
measured about 30 feet wide by 20 
feet high, and represented a great 
thunderbird surmounting a large 
whale; representing continent-wide 
legend of the thunderbird which 
took its origin among the Nootkan 
people. 

And at this point it is oppor- 
tune to give an example of how 
one crest (among many hundred) 
was acquired. 

The Tsimshian, for example, 
treasured, and many still do so, the 
story of how by an act of kindness 
to an ill-treated animal the ances- 
tor of their Sky Clan adopted the 
crest of a Mountain Goat—the tale 
tells how the members of the Sky 
Clan had become sinful; they 
broke their own “Rule” which in- 
sisted upon the respectful treat- 
ment of all animals. Indeed, there 
came a day when these people 
actually killed a whole herd of 
mountain goats and then teased 
and made fun of a tiny kid which 
remained alive after the slaughter. 

But one young man of the Sky 
Clan took pity on the poor little 
creature, fed it and saved it from 


further ill treatment. 

Years passed—to all appearance 
the Goats had forgotten how the 
Sky Clan had broken their own 
Rule; so they gladly accepted the 
invitation brought to them by the 
Chief of the Goats to take part in 
a great feast at their home high 
up on a nearby mountain top. On 
arrival the guests found a sumptu- 
ous repast provided for them, and 
enjoyed the entertainment so much 
that daylight had faded into dense 
darkness before they started on 
their homeward way. Quickly they 
lost the narrow track among the 
dangerous crags down the moun- 
tain side; the crafty goats offered no 
guidance. Their guests stumbled; 
lost their footing and fell to their 
deaths; such was the long-deferred 
revenge of the Mountain Goats. 

But there was one exception to 
their victims. The pitiful kid, now 
grown up to a splendid goat, had 
never forgotten his kind sky man 
protector. When he saw him among 
the Sky Clan guests he- followed 
him closely, and guided him safely 
among the dangerous rocks until 
he left his former protector safe 
and sound at the door of his house 
in the valley below. 

So grateful was the man for this 
kindly act that he adopted a 
mountain goat as his family crest, 
which possibly survives in use to 
this day to remind the Sky Clan of 
the reward received even after 
many years for a long-forgotten 
good deed. But when looking at 
the remains left to us of all this 
variety of forms of decoration, 
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which led a recent writer on the 
subject to describe these people as 
a “nation of artists,” we shall need 
to understand why and how to 
look at their art with understand- 
ing eyes which then see even 
more than the careful finish of 
detail or the skill with which 
representations of birds and ani- 
mals are fitted into the shape of 
the wide variety of articles deco- 
rated—these articles may be 
square, round, oblong, wide or 
harrow served like the handles of 
horn spoons carved with a series 
of delicately carved legendary fig- 
ures or that of the 9-foot oblong 
area of a Chief’s seat which dis- 
plays his crest on a very large 
scale. 

Nevertheless, please note, in all 
cases the skillful balance and sym- 
metry of the designs which fill the 
whole surface of the particular 
object; chest, drum, spoon, cere- 
monial screen, blanket, carved 
gambling stick or large club on 
which rarely was the same design 
repeated. 

Another point is important. To 
mankind in the long ago, all the 
happenings which he could not 
account for or explain were re- 
ferred to the unseen spirits by 
which he believed himself to be 
surrounded. Some of which were 
helpful and kindly, whereas others 
were responsible for storms and 
sickness, losses and death. Some 
of these imaginary spirit forms 
were believed to be tribal or fam- 
ily ancestors others were sources 
of help to individuals throughout 
their lives; and all were repre- 
sented in the form of some bird, 
animal or marine creatures by per- 
formers in the tribal ceremonials, 
for these spirits could, when they 
wished, assume these early forms. 

For ready recognition certain 
easily recognized “symbols” were 
customary in their representation 
on all kinds of possessions. When 
for some reason the whole figure 
could not be reproduced, or, as in 
birds and other creatures having a 
general resemblance, such as 
havens, eagles, hawks—the chosen 
symbol was a convenient distin- 
guishing feature; symbolism, in- 
deed, may be aptly described as 
a form of shorthand. 

The number of these symbols 
is quite large, though the fol- 
lowing are among those most in 
use: 

1. The Beaver is to be recog- 
nized by two large teeth, a scaly 
tail and is ferquently represented 
gnawing a stick held in his fore- 
paws. 

2. The Bear has a wide mouth set 
with many teeth, often his tongue 
shows below his round nose. 

3. The Frog has a flat nose and 
a toothless mouth. 

4. The Wolf has slanting eyes, 
pointed ears, upturned nose and 
a very small tail. 

5. The Killer Whale has a high 
dorsal fin, round eyes, and a 
large, long, round head. 


(To be continued) 
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__ NEWS 
FROM ALBERTA 


By JOHN LAURIE 


The ladies of the Sarcee Reserve 
had a sale of home cooking and 
bead work. Although it was a 
wet day with almost continuous 
rains, the sale was very successful 
and the proceeds, $39, went to the 
Red Cross. The ladies contribut- 
ing were: Mrs. David Crowchild, 
Mrs. Mary Onespot, Mrs. Mary 
Bigplume, Mrs. J. Simeon, Mrs. 
Jimmy Dodging Horse, Mrs. 
George Runner, Mrs. Ed. Onespot, 
Mrs. Dick Starlight, Mrs. Mary 
Many Wounds, Mrs. Willie Little 
Bear, Mrs. Clare Bigplume, Mrs. 
S. Bigplume, Mrs. Alice Onespot, 
Mrs. Philip Meginis, Mrs. Mabel 
Dodging Horse, Miss _ Victoria 
Crowchild, Miss Pat Grasshopper, 
Miss Marjorie Manywounds. 

. a Ed 

The Annual General Meeting of 
the I.A.A. was held at Hobbema on 
June 13-14, with an excellent and 
representative attendance from all 
the locals. The delegates heard 
the. reports of the delegates who 
went to Ottawa to appear before 
the Joint Committee and _ trans- 
acted the regular routine business. 
Little new business was introduced 
as the members felt that the re- 
port of the Joint Committee should 
be received first. 

* cod ~ 

Reorganization of Alberta re- 
serves into the new Superinten- 
dencies is almost complete and the 
I.A.A. notes with pleasure that 
those reserves of the Onion Lake 
Agency which lie in Alberta are 
now to be included in the Alberta 





administration. 

* a * 
President John Callihoo was 
unanimously returned to office, 


and Mr. Sam Minde to the treas- 
urership. Mr. Crow Eagle and Mr. 
Joe Rabbitt were elected vice- 
presidents, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Lightning as organizers, and the 
following slate of directors: Chief 
Frank Cardinal, J. B. Giroux, 
Henry Prince, Dave Bird, John 
McGillis, Roderick Callihoo, Leo 
Kootenay, Paul Kootenay, Law- 
rence Hunter, Noah Jackson, Eli 
Moyah, Sam Badger, J. F. Dion, 
Chief Dan Minde, Jas. Roasting, 
Jacob Louis, John Rabbitt, Jas. 
Potts, John Currie Jr., Edward 
Hunter, Thos. Kaquitts, Chief 
Dave Crowchild, Chief Joe Bull- 
shield, Chris Shade, Walter Bas- 
tien and Mill MacLean. 
I * * 

Several new day schools are 
projected but the scarcity of ma- 
terials, notably cement, is delaying 
construction. 





ALBERTA—The Indian Associa- 
tion of Alberta keeps cropping up 
in the news, they are doing this 
and they are doing that. We take 
off our hats to them; they seem 
never to cool in their ardor for 
better conditions, and we wish 
them luck. Also we thank them for 
the 24 new subscriptions in the last 
mail—this is proof they are en- 
a" in whatever they under- 
take. 
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This map of the No. 1 Squamish 
Reserve, North Vancouver, shows 
many discouraging features which 
have existed in the past twenty 
years—open manhole sewerage on 
the east, sewer backwash on the 
south, oil refuse on the west and 
recently garbage dumping on the 
north side. 

Not one of these conditions has 
any direct connection with the 
people on the reserve, still they 
are direct respondents of the re- 
sults. By popular demand, led by 
Lorne Nahanee, garbage dumping 
on their reserve was discontinued. 
At one time fruit grew abundantly 
and it takes but little imagination 
to see why no fruit grows there 
today. The chlidren living here 
suffer dreadfully with mastoids in 
the ears and that could be ascribed 
to the oil refuse and sewer back- 
wash they come in contact with 
while swimming. There are also 
two sawmills on the reserve, and 
this discourages any thought of 
raising a successful garden, as 
the sawdust covers the ground. 

When the P.G.E. bought a strip 
of ground from the Indians, it ex- 
tended to them a Fairway as 
shown on map. In this Fairway, 
boats can be beached and taken 
out at will. The City of North 
Vancouver on_ several occasions 
has approached the Squamish In- 
dians with the idea of building an 
“attractive boulevard” along the 
beach so traffic would not have to 
circle the reserve, but could cut 
straight across. However, if con- 
sented to, this would cut off the 
right of Fairway and the beach 
to the Indians! 

Plans are now underway by the 
Dominion Government for a Model 
Village. They hope to modernize 
the running water, electrical sys- 
tems, to build new houses and 
burn some of the oldest. Their 
plans include land improvements 
and fruit trees will be available 
from the Indian Department. Much 
of the credit for the original idea 
of this plan can be attributed to 
the hard work of Ed Nahanee, 





present Business Agent.of the Na- 
tive Brotherhood of B.C. 

Of course, much of the cost of 
this Model Village will be paid 
out of their own Band Funds. 

Credit goes to the Dominion 
Government. We hope this will be 
the start of many Model Villages. 
But we also urge in their planning, 
they will divert the oil refuse to 
the ocean and the sewerage sys- 
ter out further in the ocean, so 
North Vancouver Reserve can have 
their bees again, and fruit! 


LETTER OF APPRECIATION 
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hospitals, which for years had 
carried on a campaign against the 
White Plague. To them is due the 
fact that the situation was not 
worse when the large-scale pro- 
gram of case-finding and nospital- 
ization began. 

These hospitals admitted a con- 
siderable number of T.B. patients 
who otherwise would have risked 
infecting many more of their 
friends and members of their fam- 
ilies. The communities they serv- 
ed, and the patients for whom 
they cared, owe them a vote of 
thanks for the fine work they have 
done, and which they continue to 
do. 

We are witnessing the dawn of 
a new era. 

No longer need a_ tubercular 
Native endanger family and 
friends because there is nowhere 
for him to take treatment. 

No longer need we consider it a 
death sentence each time the doc- 
tor says “You have tuberculosis.” 

No more need we see friends 
and relatives slowly dying for lack 
of medical aid. 

The doctors, nurses, nurses’ 
aides, orderlies and other em- 
ployees of these hospitals are do- 
ing a very necessary work. They 
save the lives of many who would, 
only a short time ago, have been 
given up for lost. Their work will 
save the health and the lives of 
generations yet unborn. 
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ment of Indian Affairs has already Thi 
taken cognizance of conditions on™ orth 
the Chilliwack Indian Reserve ‘Il 
and steps are being taken to im. 28° 
prove them. ittle « 
Colonei B. F. Neary, superin- MA re! 
tendent of welfare and training in Md bus 
the department said today that the Mhich 1: 
recent complaint about Chilliwack Hime | 
was based on a number of isolated Hrince 
cases, such as could be found on MMaul's 
many Indian reserves. to a: 
He spoke highly of George W. Be mai 
Fellowes, the school teacher at Mopulat 
Shilliwack and of his work among Mle to 
the Indians. The deparment had i. 
not yet received Mr. Fellowes’ re MM Today 
ported resignation, but it had re MMuratels 
ceived a petition from the Chilli Bsident 
wack Indians that Mr. Fellowes Mert, be 
resignation be not accepted. The resi 
department was of the same mind Mfoweve 
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as the Indians. 

Such conditions as those r-port 
ed at Chilliwack could be reme 
died in large measure by three 
changes, all of which have been 
recommended by the department: 






































Welfare workers should be ap #03 an 
pointed in each Indian reserve. he orig 
Old age pensions should be MMown at 
granted to aged Indians. smalle 
Mothers’ allowances should be Mfructur 
granted te Indian mothers. piritual 
opulati 
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~ WETLAKATLA VILLAGE LIVING IN 
HISTORY OF ITS LIVELY PAST 


By JACK McLEOD 
The native village of Metlakatla, once a thriving centre of 
orth coast activity, is now little more than a sleepy Indian 
jillage dozing in the warm memory of its past and receiving 
ittle disturbance from any of its 168 present-day residents. 
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A relic of the earlier energy 
nd bustle of this small community 
hich lies on Tsimpsean Peninsula 
bme four miles northwest of 
ince Rupert, is the vast old St. 
aul’s Church, which has fallen 
to a state of disrepair and dis- 
se mainly because the dwindling 
opulation was increasingly un- 
ble to support so large a build- 


Today, the village can be ac- 
rately described as almost a 
sidential suburb of Prince Ru- 
ert, because all the commerce of 
residents is transacted here. 
owever, it contains a remote and 
toric charm which will remain 
own despite the advance of 
e and the probable forthcom- 
g enfranchisement of its people. 
In place of the huge, old St. 
aul’s Church, which was built in 
3 and was even smaller than 
he original church which burned 
own at the turn of the century, is 
smaller church nearby. This third 


ructure adequately serves the 
piritual needs of the shrunken 
opulation. 

NE OF MOST 


DVANCED GROUPS 
Surrounding this monument to 
past is a village of well-kept 
buses, served by a central elec- 
ic lighting plant and protected 
yY a water system which projects 
ve hydrants at almost every cor- 
er of its narrow streets. Its resi- 
ents are proudly described by In- 
ian Agent F. E. Anfield as “one 
the most advanced native groups 
the north coast.” 
Visiting the village Thursday 








afternoon in company of American 
magazine writer, Richard Neu- 
berger, Mr. Anfield recalled its 
history since it was created as a 
“Christian village” by Father Dun- 
can in 1868. At that time, it was 
the home of some 3000 Indians. 

He outlined the later religious 
controversy which resulted in 
Father Duncan taking a portion of 
the band to Annette Island, Alas- 
ka, where he formed a village 
known as New Metlakatla. 


In both villages, the names of 
Ryan, Prevost, Leighton and Leask 
predominate. 

Fame of the progressive attitude 
of New Metlakatla has become 
widespread while its older name- 
sake has been all but forgotten. 
However, while New Metlakatla 
has been growing, its Old Metlak- 
atla cousins have also been on a 
progress march of their own. Their 
enfranchisement as a band has 
been before the government for 
two years and may be approved in 
the near future. 

The village school is directed by 
Miss Cora Merrett, who after more 
than 20 years of Indian work, still 
enjoys her duties. She teaches the 
21 school-age youngsters, and lives 
alone in the huge Agency house 
which overlooks Chatham Sound. 

Her major complaint Thursday 
was that her pupils were appar- 
ently taking too much advantage 
of daylight-saving time, playing 
outdoors so late in the long eve- 
ning that they are “cranky” in 
school the next day. 


—Prince Rupert Daily News. 





tate Schools Urged 
or Nation’s Indians 


OTTAWA (CP).—A compromise plan for Indian education 
t residential schools was placed before the joint parliamentary 


® 


ommittee on Indian affairs Tuesday by Robert A. Hoey of Ot- 
nwa, director of the Dominion’s Indian administration. 


Mr. Hoey held that gradual 
ansformation to state education 
a inevitable and that a plan 
bracing the valuable features of 
urch work was desirable. He 
ggested the administration un- 
ertake construction of- two or 
bur-room schools in areas where 
psidential schools normally are 
eeded. 

These would be supplemented 
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by church-run dormitory buildings, 
religious instruction in  out-of- 
school hours and extra-curricular 
activities. The churches’ were 
“ideally equipped” to handle this 
field of Indian work. 

CIVIL SERVICE STAFF 

The schools themselves would 
be staffed by principals and teach- 
ers from the Civil Service. 

Mr. Hoey also suggested that re- 
sponsible Indian councils be given 
the right to spend on their own 
authority the interest accruing on 
their band funds. The funds at 
present are held in trust by the 
federal government and expendi- 
tures are made only with official 
approval. 

Advanced council in Western 
Canada should be given the right 
to issue their own sales permits 
to band members, he added. Pres- 
ent regulations operative in the 
prairie provinces forbid sale of 
Indian produce without the writ- 
ten permission of the Indian agent. 

—Vancouver News-Herald. 
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New Metlakatla May Switch Its 
Trade From Ketchikan to Rupert 


KETCHIKAN.—Possibility that Prince Rupert miay grab 
the $400,000 annual New Metlakatla trade was indicated here 
with the announcement that a member of the Metlakatla town 
council had been assured that docking facilities would be made 
available at Prince Rupert should the Annette Island community 


decide to switch its retail pur- 
chases from Ketchikan. 

The Metlakatla town council as 
a result, has taken steps to pur- 
chase a $20,000 surplus boat from 
Seattle to be operated on the run 
to Prince Rupert on a regular 
basis to supply the community 
with footstuffs, clothing and even 
furniture and appliances. 


Reasons for this move were 
given as: First, stiffening of Coast 
Guard regulations regarding carry- 
ing, of passengers between Ketchi- 
kan and Metlakatla; second, non- 





availability of docking space in 
Ketchikan. 

The Prince Rupert connection 
would mean a net saving to Met- 
lakatlans since some of. their pur- 
chases would be duty free, as ship 
supplies, and some of the others 
would carry so little duty as to 
make the delivered cost less than 
that from Ketchikan. 

Construction or a $370,000 hydro- 
electric plant for the Metlakatla 
community is planned under a con- 
tract signed here recently. 

—Prince Rupert Daily News. 





Indian Committee's 
Expense Questioned 


From The Vancouver Sun Ottawa Bureau 


$800 a Member for Maritime Tour Too High, Tom 


Reid Declares 


OTTAWA, June 24.—The Indian Act will not be revised 
until the next session of Parliament, although the joint Senate- 
Commons committee which has been carrying out an exhaustive 
enquiry will make its report next week. 


Tom Reid (Lib., Fraser Val- 
ley) wanted some explanation of 
the expenses of the members of 
last year’s committee which made 
a tour of the Maritime provinces. 
There had been talk that it had 
spent seven or eight thousand dol- 
lars, about $800 a member, and 
that the government had stopped 
the committee’s tour. He thought 
this should be explained. 

The War Expenditures Com- 
mittee (of which Mr. Reid was a 
member) had travelled for three 
years from coast to coast and had 
done it on the $12 a day expenses 
allowed and “not a member had 





lost a dollar.” The Indian Com- 
mittee had not made any report 
yet on its Maritime tour. 

G. H. Castleden (CCF, York- 
ton): “Have the members been 
paid their expenses yet?” 

Chairman Brown: “Not yet.” 

Mr. Reid suggested the com- 
mittee members should visit the 
B.C. Indians where they would see 
Indians living as they should live 
in good homes, running their af- 
fairs properly. These could be 
taken as a pattern for Indians in 
poor situation. 

—Vancouver Sun. 








After Lifetime of 
Dr. Barbeau Feels 


Anthropology 
Work ‘Starting’ 


After more than a generation of delving into the early cul- 
ture of Canada’s west coast Indians, Dr. Marius Barbeau, an- 
thropologist of Canada’s National Museum, finds that, despite 
his exhaustive efforts, he is now entering the most fruitful period 


of his work. 

Dr. Barbeau arrived in Prince 
Rupert Tuesday on his seventh in- 
vestigation of Indian folk lore and 
culture background in this area 
and, despite the fact that he had 
not visited the west coast since 
1939, he declared that he felt as 
though he were “coming home.” 

“My work is well advanced and 
I want to push it further, get more 
and more material and greater ac- 
curacy on the material I have al- 
ready collected,” said this short, 
stout French-Canadian who un- 
doubtedly is the greatest living 
authority on west coast Indian 
lore. 

His eyes gleamed with enthusi- 
asm as he continued: “I have been 





the most active anthropologist in 
this field and have garnered a 
great deal of information. How- 
ever, I feel that I have hardly be- 
gun—that I am entering the most 
fruitful period of my work now.” 
His current project is to com- 
plete earlier investigations con- 
cerning slate carvings of Queen 
Charlotte Island Indians, which 
already he has identified as to 
period and craftsman between 
1825 and the present. Result of 
this investigation will be a mono- 
graph—scientifice history—to be 
called “Haida Carvings on Argol- 
lite.’ Argonllite, incidentally, is 
the scientific name for black slate. 
—Prince Rupert Daily News. 
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Indian Commissioner 
Replies to Charges 


Major Donald M. MacKay, Indian Commissioner for B.C., 
replied Friday in a press release to charges of neglect and 
squalor on the Chilliwack Indian Reserve made by George W. 
Fellowes, schoolmaster on the reserve. 

Major MacKay stated emphatically that poverty in an econ- 
omic sense does not exist on the Chilliwack Reserves and further 


that there is nothing to indicate 
a single case of what might be de- 
scribed as long term hardship. 
“What did occur, in some of the 
cases,” said Major MacKay “came 
about almost overnight and could 
happen in a well organized mu- 
nicipality where social and health 
staff workers are always available 
to meet such conditions.” 

“Investigations made by this de- 
partment,” Major MacKay states. 
“do not substantiate Mr. Fellowes’ 
publicized statements on  condi- 
tions on the Skwah Reserve. The 
facts are: 

1) Re Gordon James, the In- 
dian veteran who, it was alleged. 
was forced to live on children’s 
allowance grants because “await- 
ing returns benefits” under the 
Veterans Land Act had _ been 
stopped. Gordon James, since his 
return from overseas has spent 
not only $1100 saved by his family 
but in addition $600 in DVA’s 
awaiting returns allowances until 
they were stopped by the DVA 
in order to protect his family. 
MINOR REPAIRS 

The house in which the family 
resides is in need of only minor 
repairs. It has a good sized lot 
and fruit trees. 

There was no need for this In- 
dian’s children to work in the 
berry fields of the United States. 

2) Regarding allegations of 
squalor, abject poverty in Indians’ 
shacks, etc.: 

No evidence of abject poverty 
was found by our investigators, 
nor is there any necessity for it 
in a district such as Chilliwack 
where economic conditions are 
excellent. 

3) Allegations that there is no 
water system. 

The village has a water system 
and fire hydrants but this does 
not extend to houses on farms 
outside the village which are 
served by wells. Indians in this 
respect are no worse off than their 
white farm neighbors. 

4) Re Mrs. Sylvia Williams, al- 
legedly deserted by her husband 
and found pushing her baby along 
che highway at 1 a.m. and now in 
the Provincial Mental Hospital 
suffering from a condition which 
doctors say was caused by mal- 
nutrition and worry. The exist- 
ence of the medical authority re- 
sponsible for the malnutrition 
charge is doubted. 

The husband of this woman ac- 
cidentally shot himself in Decem- 
ber, 1945. She has four children: 
two are in a residential school and 
two are in the care of an Indian, 
Mrs. Pat Joe. 

The woman was formerly an in- 
mate of a mental hospital but was 
taken out by her husband, appar- 
ently recovered. 

Dr. W. E. Henderson, medical of- 
ficer for the reserve, insists she 
was well nourished during her 
pregnancy. There was plenty of 
food in her house when the agency 
nurse visited it. She was in re- 
ceipt of relief which was increased 
when she had her baby. 

(4) Press reports alleged that 
Mrs. James had been deserted by 
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her husband for a month and had 
to leave her children alone in 
desolate shack while she worked 
in the berry fields and that she 
died at childbirth. 

The impression given the reader 
is that the woman died in inde- 
scribable conditions in the family 
shack where the children were 
posed and photographed. 


MISCALCULATED 

The facts are that this woman 
always miscalculated her term 
of pregnancy by one month. She 
was under the care . of Dr. W. E. 
Henderson, medical cer for the 
reserve and called on him on the 
22nd of May, when he strongly ad- 
vised her to remain at home when 
he would arrange for her hospi- 
talization. 

She agreed, but left his office 
and boarded the bus with her 
children for the United States, 
joining her husband there, and 
giving birth to her child that 
night. She was taken to hospital 
but died on the 23rd. Dr. Hen- 
derson considered the family well 
nourished. 

The Family Allowance cheque 
was supplemented by the Indian 
Agent with grocery orders for 
$20.58 per month. 

As far as the Indians themselves 
would permit, everything possible 
was done for the woman and her 
family by the doctor, agent, nurse 
and farm instructor. The children 
were visited by the agency staff 
and left in Mr. Fellowes’ care at 
the latter’s insistent request until 
more satisfactory arrangements 
could be made. The agency nurse 
kept in close touch with this case 
to see that the children were well 
looked after. 

(5) Aged woman at work: 

The press references implies 
that Annie Gladstone who was 
caring for five little girls, was 
forced to go to the berry fields 
across the line to supplement 
their family allowance and $4.85 
relief. 

MOTHER IN U.S. 

This old lady has cared for 
three children during the past 
three years and received family 
allowance regularly in respect of 
them, and rations allowed by the 
department for families of this 
size. 

The mother of the children is 
alive and spends most of her time 
in the U.S. 

(6) Mrs. August Joseph said to 
be destitute and to have lost her 
means of livelihood with destruc- 
tion by fire of her barn. 

She has been receiving $12.40 
relief monthly, unstated amounts 
of money from her son in the 
U.S.A. and has received the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of three calves 
this year. Her barn will be re- 
built as soon as necessary mate- 
rials can be obtained. 

Mr. Fellowes is employed in a 
temporary capacity by the depart- 
ment. He claims to have B.Sc. 
London and LL.B. and M.A. Ox- 
ford. Inquiries at Oxford and 
London Universities failed to dis- 
close that he has the degrees he 


er 


G. W. Fellowes Offers 


To Go To O 


“Come and see conditions yourself—and make your 9 
judgment. Visit not only the Chilliwack Reserve, but othe 


in British Columbia as well.” 


This is the answer of schoolmaster George W. Felloy 


ttawa 


teacher on the Chilliwack Indian Reservation, to attacks 
Indian Department officials before an Ottawa parliamen 
committee on his recital of conditions on the reserve. 


“I would like to be given a 
chance to appear before that com- 
mittee. All they’re getting now is 
reports from officials who have 
jobs to hold down. 

“We would welcome a visit from 
the parliamentary committee. If 
the committee will not agree to 
this, I ask that a commission be 
appointed to tour the reserves, and 
actually visit the shacks.” 

Mr. Fellowes offered to pay his 
own way to Ottawa if necessary to 
address the committee. 

Reports from B.C. officials of the 
department were read at Thurs- 
day’s session of the House commit- 
tee, and strongly commented on 
by committee members. Mr. Fel- 
lowes criticized the officials for 
“attacking on the basis of person- 
alities.” 

“The Department of Indian Af- 
fairs seems far more worriéd about 
my academic qualifications than it 
is about the Indians,” he says. 

NO DENIAL 

“They haven't actually denied 
any real facts as brought out in 
the Daily Province articles,” he 
said, after reading Canadian Press 
reports of a session of the parlia- 
mentary committee. 

“They’re using red herring tac- 
tics to take the spotlight off the 
squalor and poverty that does exist. 
The department does not deny that 





claims in his statements. 
—Vancouver Daily Province. 




























27 children who should be in 
school are now south of 
border picking strawberries 
earn money.” 

“I went into this affair with 
eyes wide open,” said Mr. Fello 
“I'm going to continue with 
I started out to do—and that is 
try to acquaint the public with 
stark facts of the way the Ind 
Department treats its wards. 
SENDS RESIGNATION 

“If there is any doubt about 
resignation, which I did send 





Ottawa, I telegraphed the depa 
ment on Thursday stating emph 


ically that I wish to resign f 
the department due to lack 
co-operation 
ment’s office in Vancouver. 
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“I told them I was wasting ti 












at Chillwack with an em 
school, and that under the con 
tions I couldn’t go forward v 
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the examinations already p 
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pared.” 
Friday Daily Province publis! 


the text of a press release fr 
Major Donald M. MacKay, Indi 


Commissioner for B.C., in which 


tells of his department’s investig 
tion of the schoolmaster’s charg 


Mr. Fellowes replied in detail 

the report. 

WATER FROM SLOUGH 
The MacKay report said Ind 

are no worse off than their wi 

neighbors for water supply. 
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Slo invade Washington State. 
However, it will be only in an 
ttempt to prove once again that 
he Burrards, who live on a reser- 
ation near Dollarton, are the 
patest boatmen in the Pacific 
orthwest. 

They will battle it out with 
rack U.S. Indian teams of Wash- 
ngton State in a regatta at Seattle. 

“They call it Indian war canoe 
acing.” says Ernie, who captains 
he tribe’s ll-man crew. “With 
prizes running up to $200 and 
300 a2 race, it is war from start 
0 finish 
“We've been champions now for 
bout 11 years, perhaps because 
bur boats are built better, perhaps 
because our men are better, but 
fomehow or other we've always 
Managed to come out on top. 
RIVAL GRANDAD 

“If people tell you we can't 
build canoes as well as our an- 

stors did and can’t handle them 

§ well, laugh at them,” instructs 
he skipper. “In my grandfather's 
lay it was a full day trip from the 

erve to Buntzen. Today we 
make it in a couple of hours with 
Khe same size canoe.” 

The No. 1 Canoe of the Bur- 
rards' is the Julie-Anne, a sleek- 
looking craft hewn out of one 
Piece of cedar and measuring 50 
feet from prow to stern. 

It was built by the members of 
the crew in three months from the 
day the first axe was swung on it 
to the day it had been hollowed 
out inside and smoothed and var- 
Rished on the outside until it shone 
like the top of a mahogany table 
DIFFICULT JOB 
_It sounds a simple job until it 
IS realized that a little too much 
taken off in one spot or a little too 
much left on in another can spell 
failure to three months’ work, and 

feet is a long distance over 
Which to be precise. 
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NOT WHITE GODDESS, just a paleface squaw from N 
dian before, so the Burrard braves decided to take her for a ride. 
thinks “there is nothing in the world so thrilling.” 


Burrard Braves Set 





Dollarton Indians Invade Seattle for July Annual Regatta 


. By TED GREENSLADE 


The Burrard Indians are on the warpath and skipper Ernie 
eorge and 10 braves will soon be climbing into their big canoe 





War canoes are usually launched 
in the early spring and from then 
until the end of summer the crew 
practices almost every night. 

“We don’t chant unless we're 
putting on a show,” says Ernie 
“In a race a man needs al) his 
breath and can’t go wasting it.’ 

Just in case you think canoe 
racing is strictly a young man’s 
game. the men of the Burrards 
can disprove that. Garry Thomas 
in the bow is only 18. but Ernie 
George is 40, and his brother 
Henry is about 50. 

That is quite a discrepancy in 
ages, but there is none in power 
for with five men paddling on each 
side, the drive must be so even 
that the skipper has complete con- 
trol of the craft with just a flip of 
his short, pointed paddle —Van- 
couver Sun. 


Shaughnessy 
Hospital 
By KENNITH McDONALD 


I quite recently had an operation 
at the Shaughnessy Military Hos- 
pital. I cannot say too much for 
the nurses and doctors. nurses 
aides and orderlies at the hospital 
No request is too small for them 
to attend to and the general at- 
titude is that you are a human 
being—there is no color or creed 
there. 

I cannot help but express the 
treatment I received at Shaugh- 
nessy Hospital as outstanding to 
the various hospitals that I'd been 
in, namely, in Great Britain 
France, United States and Canada 
This I’m saying to show my grati- 
tude in the treatment accorded me 
as a patient at Shaughnessy 

I have been requested by The 
Native Voice to give a sketch of 





—_——_ a ot Se ke 


—Courtesy Vancouver Sun 
ew Zealand who had never seen an In- 
She is Marie Grange, and she 


my late father’s life in the far 
North, Archdeacon Robert Mc- 
Donald, D.D. Archdeacon McDon- 
ald saw history in the making. He 
it was who touched off the Yukon 
Gold Rush, he saw cities such as 
Edmonton and Calgary spring up. 
and being married to an Indian 
woman, he translated the entire 
Bible. also some hymns. into the 
Tukuth language (sometimes call- 
ed the Luchieux). I shall be pleas- 
ed to comply to this request and 
this story will be published in the 
next issue of The Native Voice 
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A Shameful Condition 


By “WHITE EAGLE” 


The Vancouver Daily Province had a good editorial, under 
the above heading, but in my opinion they did not go far enough 
in explaining the subject. It appears. . 
the Indian children of school age in Canada are unable to at- 
tend school because there is no school for them to attend. Four 


hundred classrooms are needed 
immediately. .. . And it goes on to 
say that the Oblate Fathers have 
a great deal to do with Indian wel- 
fare and training. 

The condition of the Indian 
children in Britsh Columbia is 
worse than the average. The Ob- 
late Fathers’ brief states that only 
41 per cent. of children of school 
age are able to attend schools, 
24.875 Indians and only 3,650 en- 
rolled in schools. This is cer- 
tainly a scandal that has cer- 
tainly been laying on the doorstep 
of the Dominion government for 
years. 

The Canadian constitution dis- 
tinctly says that all children be- 
tween certain ages must attend 
school, and the different provinces 
state what years these must be. 
Therefore, why doesn’t the gov- 
ernment build the necessary 
schools, and see to it that proper 
teachers are engaged? Indian 
children are just as important in 
the eyes of God as any other chil- 
dren, and there should be schools 
for them, and they should not be 
forced to attend school with white 
children, either, even if they are 
wards of the government, for the 
very reason I am going to explain. 

When I was a boy going to 
school, there was one Indian fam- 
ily in the district, the parents of 
the white children with the excep- 
tion of mine, instructed their chil- 
dren not to play with the Indians, 
and the teacher also encouraged 
this state of affairs. But I liked 
to play with the Indian children 
as they, two girls, three boys, were 
not quarrelsome or rough, and we 
had some very good times together 
during recess and noon hour, and 
when we visited each other at our 
homes. Because I associated with 
the Indians I was sneered at by the 
white children, many of whom 
would no doubt liked to have 
played with us but dared not. I 
often cried about it, but my father 
would take me on his knee, and 
soothe me by saying that, “Some 
day you will be proud of your 
little playmates, just as your mom- 
my and dad are pleased to be 
friends with their ma and pa.” 
Then I would feel better, and go 
out and whoop it up with them the 
first chance I got. 

When I made a trip to Ontario 
forty-five years ago, I enquired at 
my home town as to where these 
Indians were. They had moved to 
Toronto; I was informed they had 
become snobbish. When I got to 
that city, I enquired of an uncle 
if he knew anything about them. 
He certainly did, and we dropped 
around to see them. They were 
anything but uppish and we re- 
ceived a very kind and warm wel- 
come. The eldest girl was head of 
her department in a big depart- 
ment store, the youngest girl was 
a bookkeeper with a large business 
firm, the mother and eldest boy 
were dead, the second oldest boy 
was an electrician for the city, and 
the youngest a fireman on the (‘a- 
nadian Pacific Railyway out of 
Toronto, and the father, who was 
living with them, took me to the 
opening of the provincial parlia- 
ment next day ... and now please 
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. . Forty-two percent of 





take note of this... he introduced 
me to every member of the On- 


deal and most of them will make 
good. The above is an example of 
what one family of Indians did, 
with only half a chance. 
Education is one of the greatest 
assets a person can have, and it 
costs nothing to carry it around. 


nese, Japanese, and people from 
other lands, which is quite right. 
Why don’t they build schools for 
the real natives of Canada? And 
why don’t they hire proper teach- 
ers to teach the natives? 


thousands of dollars . 


parliament, including my 
from the premier down. 
Give the Indians a square 


They would sooner spend 


“He Fears Nothing and No One!” 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


I honestly believe that every 
right thinking man or woman who 
has seen an Eagle should be will- 
ing to admit there is something 
unexplainable and grand about 
that mighty and magnificent bird. 
Not only is the Eagle an interest- 
ing and picturesque feature of the 
landscape but he is also the most 
majestic of all birds. He is a per- 
fect symbol 
strength. He is the 
air. The birthplace of the Eagle is 
high up in the blue sky; perhaps 
on a towering peak. From there 
he boldly faces the gales and the 
storms and the tempests. Some- 
times he builds a nest of boughs 
for his mate upon the highest tree 
top in the forst. From there he 


from the four winds. He is dignity 
itself in its first form. And he is 
inexplicabily a bird of “Peace,” 
but he will tolerate no aggression. 
He is in league with the lightning 
He is known to the 
Red Indian people as the Thunder 
Bird. His sleek and powerful wings 


and thunder. 





could easily bear him to far aw, 
foreign lands if he cared to go, by 
he lives and he stays right here 9 
this great and fair continent } 
cause he loves the vast prairig 
lands, the mighty Rock Mountain 






























plete annihilation? Does not the 
so-called intelligent “MAN” als 
destroy the lesser strata of anima 
life even more destructively than 
the Eagle? 

We must protect him. We musi 
learn to understand him better 
We must save him for posterity be 





































dom. To him an Eagle’s plume isa 
sacred thing—they are as disin 
guished service medals to him. 
Did not the Congress of the 
United States of America borrow 
its Eagle Crest from the Red In 


Confederation also borrow the 





. for ex- 








. . to build schools for the 


Doukhobors, a_ religious people real native, 
that Clifford Sifton imported from 
Russia in 1899, and have been fight- 
ing against being educated ever 
since; schools that have been built 
for them have been burned, built 
up again and burned down again. 
Why don’t they use thousands of 


schools? 


dollars to build schools for the 
who is asking for 
Why don’t they hire 
proper teachers for native schools? 
It is up to every white Canadian 
to see that the red Canadian gets 
a square deal, instead of shoving 
the Indians around, as we have 
been doing in the past. 

















name CANADA and its national 
emblem, the Beaver, from the Rei 


Long may the BEAVER and the 
EAGLE continue to be the living 
smybols of our democratic ideals 
and prinicples in this part of the 
NEW WORLD! 


I HAVE SPOKEN. 














QUALITY LEADS THE WAY! 


| aaaearooraad make more money by getting back fast with fish in prime 

condition. At all times freshly caught fish must be kept on ice or in a 
cold place and the swifter the processing, the better its quality is preserved. 
With our modern fish-packing plants located close to the best fishing-grounds, 
we are enabeled to receive fish fresh from the sea and to freeze it more 
rapidly. Our facilities for ice manufacture and storage are so extensive that 
we are able to meet not only our own needs but to supply crushed ice to a 
large number of the vessels of the salmon and halibut fleets. In safeguarding 
the world-famous quality of CANFISCO products, we increase their demand 
and make fishing a more profitable undertaking for you. 


















FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 





SEAR eB HINER RCO iE LRN | 


The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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the lovely sunlit slopes, and tha. ¥ 
grand canyons. Yes, he _ belongggon Gi 
just as the Beaver and the Moosgmst wil 
and the Buffalo and the Red Meymend wa 
belong here! It is ~— the Eagle ae 
occasionally takes a lesser strat, io 
of alertness and of animal life in order to livegp’, ‘he 
Does that condemn him to conim . 
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The Canadian government are  jgoks out and watches, while above ; : d to s 
bringing in people from Europe, hjm roll the fleecy and windswept — g tom gh Ang eal trial af 
and big concerns are asking for clouds. ... He fears nothing and 214 endurance. To the Nort] He w 
ye 7 Se SS ws ae American Indian the Eagle is al The | 

ians a chance to fill some of these The Eagle is one bird that symbolic figure of courage, dicfMty Fre 

They build schools for the Chie earn te fear winde: He is divatty nity, power, poise, vision, and wi-[lbeloved 
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Having killed two white men, 
ex MacDonald and Alex Mac- 
ean, who attacked his wife, Si- 
mon Gun-a-Noot escaped into the 
vast Wilderness of Northern B.C. 
nd was a fugitive from justice 
or 13 years. 

Gun-a-Noot was much respected 
by the whites and natives; they 
had great sympathy for him. My 
ather, the late Ronald C. Camp- 
bell- Johnson, mining engineer, 
made many trips into the Ground- 
hog country and used to leave 
aches of food for him along the 
od telegraph trail. Eventually 
hrough the influence of his many 
iends, Gun-a-Noot was persuad- 
d to surrender himself and stand 
trial after 13 years. 

He was acquitted in 1919. 

The following article is written 
by Fred Gun-a-Noot, son of that 
beloved old Indian. Fred is a 
great invalid, but like his father, 
has a brawe stout heart. Fred 
writes of the time when he trav- 
elled with is father while he was 
a fugitive from justice. 

The article is printed just as he 
wrote it. 
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Maisie Armytage-Moore. 





Mr. S. P. Gun-a-Noot—The man 
never got off the mountain. Police 
never get Simon Gun-a-Noot for 
13 years—he give self up in Hazel- 
ton at 1919 and freed out by law- 
yer Henderson in Vancouver, B.C. 

He charge shoot Alex MacDon- 
ald and Max MacLean. A. Mac- 
Donald was shoot two mile from 
Hazelton, B.C. M. MacLean was 
shoot of Kispiox Road. Two body 
was found. Mr. Simon Gun-a-Noot 
left Hazelton the same day at 1907. 

Mr. Fred Gun-a-Noot—he experi- 

ence between white people and- 
Native Commonwealth in Canada. 
Fred Gun-a-Noot born at Ist July, 
19044 of Naas River Valley, 80 mile 
away from Stewart, B.C. Here is 
Fred six years old. I remember 
my father told me to put of ex- 
perience and use snow-shoes like 
aman, and I did use snow-shoes 
like a Big Bear quality. After three 
years time I can travel day and 
night. One time in 1911 we went 
into telegraph Creek—at winter 
time it sure cold, it was 52 below 
vero—we keep the fires going from 
night until next morning. We got 
all what we want in Telegraph 
Creek, and back down to Hazelton 
again. We do that many times. 
(Gun-a-Noot secured supplies from 
his many sympathizers). 
Back to Naas River—First we ar- 
tive in Bowser Lake at Fall time 
1913. We take a good chance and 
Cross the high mountain behind 
Stewart, B.C. The open place. it 
Was 41 mile long to the green tim- 
ber on the other side. We cross, 
that day rain and snow half all 
the time—it sure take time. We 
arrive in Stewart, B.C. late at 
Night, and we cross the line and 
we got all what we want (sup- 
Plies) in Hyder, Alaska, U.S.A. We 
arrive back in B.C. before day- 
light. Here we cross the mountain 
again. I have four hundred pound 
on my dog team, we arrive back 
In Bowser Lake before daylight. 
We make it, without anybody 
found it out. 

Springtime — Back to Kispiox 

ail. Simon Gun-a-Noot meet the 
Policeman and the Policeman did 
not see him. My father turned his 
back and come back and tell every- 
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The Story of 
Simon P. Gun-A-Noot 


LAWYER STUART HENDERSON 
and SIMON GUN-A-NOOT 





—Courtesy Vancouver Sun 


body. My faher told my mother 
“I am going to shoot all down this 
time.” My mother, Mrs. Sarah Gun- 
a-Noot she refuse, “Please Simon, 
you better not.” My father said 
“On” 

Dan Skewill told the police (it 
was big river not very far from 
here) “you are in danger now.” 
Police knows what going happen 
so police said “O.K. will go home, 
we all safe from trouble.” The 
policeman was safe too. 

We arrive in Kispiox and Hazel- 
ton, B.C. later and we got all whrt 
we need and return to Bear Lake, 
B.C. We was trapping to get 
enough money to pay for Lawyer 
Henderson to fight the murder 
case. We saved enough money too. 
I went out hunting some moose 
about 15 miles outside Bear Lake, 
B.C. I kill two moose and I went 
down to Bear Lake River to go 
back home in Bear Lake, B.C. 

White man eat two dogs—I see a 
man going ahead of me. It was a 
white man, he try to get to Bear 
Lake, it was that the one went by 
a Bear Lake last fall. The white 
man name Jack Nelson. He ask my 
uncle for two dogs, he said “I will 
pay for the two dogs when I come 
back.” J. Nelson not pay the 
dogs, he eat them instead of pay 
two dogs. My uncle, Plug Hat Tom 
ask J. Nelson “Where is my two 
dogs?” Jack reply “I am sorry I 
eat them. “It was good meat” said 
the white man. White man ask 
“What is your name?” “My name 
is Fred Gun-a-Noot.” I ask Mr. J. 
Nelson “why did you eat that 
dog?” He reply “I got no grub.” I 
give him ten pound moose meat. 
The whiite man was safe. 

Back to Hazelton—Again to fight 
murder case. I went down to 
Hazelton two weeks before my 
father come in Hazelton, B.C. I 
see Mr. George Beirnes. He told 
me Mr. Lawyer Henderson was in 
Hazelton now. I walk around with 
Miss Louise Robinson in town. She 
show me bow looks all the police- 
men in Hazelton, B.C. and how 
many of them, I got all what I 
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The Western Eagle 


Alberni Residential School 
Magazine 


Mailed to THE NATIVE VOICE 
is a very interesting June number 
of the WESTERN EAGLE, pro- 
duced by the pupils of the Alberni 
Residential School at Alberni. 
B.C. Depicted on the cover is a 
picture of a flying Eagle carrying 
a sign, “Homeward Bound.” The 
prevailing sentiment of this June 
issue is a mixture of joy and re- 
gret at the closing exercises; the 
natural joy of going home and see- 
ing once again loved ones as only 
residential pupils can experience, 
and the almost shattering feeling 
of regret at breaking ties made by 





want in Hudson Bay Store. I went 
back that night. I meet my father 
Simon Gun-a-Noot three days later 
at Kis-gan-gas. First my father ask 
me what is the news. I told him 
Lawyer Henderson was in Hazel- 
ton according to George Beirnes. 
Simon Gun-a-Noot thanks for me. 
Mr. Simon Gun-a-Noot, we coming 
in Hazelton and he walk down 
white Lawyer Henderson § and 
George Beirnes, walk right into 
the Police Office in Hazelton, in 
June 1919. Mr. Simon Peter Gun- 
a-Noot was tried and freed in Van- 
couver, B.C., by Mr. Lawyer Hen- 
derson. 

Mr. Fred Gun-a-Noot guide for 
the big game hunters at 1920, Fred 
got ten dollars a day in good life. 
Fred driving taxi in Stewart, B.C. 
in three years time—go back in 
Hazelton, B.C. Driving taxi in 
Hazelton B.C. six years time. Fred 
Gun-:a-Noot had rheumatic pain 
and try many hospital. He was in 
Provincial Infirmary in Vancouver 
for six years time—he is not bet- 
ter. Fred Gun-a-Noot in Hazelton, 
B.C. The story he with murder 
case in 13 years time. 





Mr. Sam Green passed away to- 
day at his own home, he ask the 
Indian Agent, Mr. Bobys, for one 
cord of wood and the Indian Agent 
not worry abeut the old man or old 
woman. He just lost his mine 
that all according Commonwealth 
official. 


living in such close association 
with fellow pupils and teachers. 
This is experienced more poig- 
nantly by the graduating pupils. 


In her Editorial, Molly Dixon 
says, “Yes, soon we will hear that 
old chant—no more pencils, no 
more books .Excitement rides high 
the day we pack our belongings, 
but as glad as we are to be going 
home, we still like to come back to 
school.” 

This little magazine has many 
delightful and interesting depart- 
ments. Sports feature very largely. 
There are excerpts from tests, such 
as “Guess I'll write about My 
Most Thrilling Adventure” — But 
it’s when I went out of bounds, so 
I guess I won't, by Doris Under- 
wood. In School News from Inter- 
mediate Room appears This Amus- 
ing Story written by Pearl Wal- 
lace. “It so happened that last 
summer my little sister and I were 
playing hide and seek. Wel-l-l-l, I 
told my little sister Ruby to count 
up to 12. She went and hid her 
face and said “Count up to 12.” 
She kept peeking. I pushed her 
under the sink so she wouldn't 
peek. I tried to climb up in the 
cupboard and I couldn’t get up 
there. My little sister peeked and 
said, “Use the box, Pearl.” 


Art is another featured depart- 
ment. A very able report of their 
Art Exhibit is written. Judy Mor- 
gan’s paintings drew most com- 
ment and an offer for the purchase 
of one of these was made. 


In the introduction to the maga- 
zine, Principal A. E. Caldwell 
opens with a fine message, part of 
which says, “Next term, in our new 
classrooms, the full curriculum of 
the Provincial Public Schools will 
be followed. Graduation of Grade 
Nine pupils to the Provincial High 
Schools will thus be stimulated 
and every Indian pupil will have 
an equal opportunity with white 
pupils attending the Public 
Schools.” This message is note- 
worthy in itself, and is news both 
stimulating and encouraging to 
those engaged in the furtherance 
of education for Native children. 


Good luck to Editor Molly Dixon 
and your paper staff, and con- 
gratulations on your fine efforts 
in producing THE WESTERN 
EAGLE. 
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Going UP Sept. Ist!... 


AND GARDENER 


This popular town and country Family Magazine 
is growing so fast that, along with other maga- 
zines, we are haw«ig to increase our subscription 
rates to meet rising costs of production. However, 
until Sept. 1st, you can still get your subscription, 
new or renewal, at our old, very low rates, as 









50c a Year 


3 Years, $1.25 


5 Years $2.00 





P.O. Box 304 








Articles on farming and gardening under British 
Columbia conditions — stories — women’s section 
teen-age and children’s 


value in the publishing field. 


THE B.C. FARMER & GARDENER 
(Published Monthly) 


Vancouver Office: 


interests. Get that 
for the West’s best 


HANEY, B.C. 
110 Shelly Bldg. 
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G. W. Fellowes 


(Continued from Page 12) 





“I don’t know of any white neigh- 
bor who has to get his drinking 
water out of a slough into which 
dead animals are thrown,” Mr. Fel- 
lowes said. “At least eight shacks 
have no well. I don’t think Mr. 
Coleman (J. C. Coleman, inspec- 
tor of Indian Agencies for B.C. who 
made the investigation) ever saw 
those places. 

“Mrs. Sarah Paul, who has two 
small children, would have been 
glad to see him. She has been try- 
ing to get a well and pump for two 
years. She has to boil the slough 
water.” 

The MacKay report said Mrs. 
Sylvia Williams was “well nour- 
ished.” 

“When I visited her shack, two 
days before she went to hospital, 
there was only half a loaf of bread, 
six or seven biscuits, and a half 
pot of jam in the place. 

“She asked for milk for her 
baby and said ‘we can’t life on 
biscuits and jam all the time’.” 

As for the case of the late 
Cecelia James, who died in hos- 
pital after giving birth to a baby 
in an American strawberry field, 
the MacKay report says the chil- 
dred were considered “well nour- 
ished.” 

Mr. Fellowes said: “The children 
brought dry slices of bread to 
school for lunch. I fed them hot 
meals in my own home. Further- 
more, they had almost no clothes.” 

“What clothes they had were 
bought by the agency nurse. If, as 
the department says, everything 
possible was done for Mrs. James, 


she was still in the position where 
she had to go to work in the fields 
to help support her family.” 

The MacKay report said depart- 
ment investigators found “no evi- 
dence of abject poverty” that there 
was no need for it at Chilliwack 
“where economic conditions are 
excellent.” 

“They didn’t report any evi- 
dence of abject poverty because 
the inspector didn’t go where it 
was. And the department would 
hardly admit it, if it had found 
it,’ Mr. Fellowes said. 

“And if economic conditions are 
‘excellent’ at Chilliwack, where 
children have to work to support 
their families, what are they like 
elsewhere?” 

Mr. Fellowes said the MacKay 
report dealt only “with the cases 
they could distort.” 

“There was no mention of old 
Jimmie Swivellus and his wife, 
who live in a ‘rabbit hutch’ dwel- 
ling on $7.70 a month. 

“Nor was Mrs. Cecilia Paul, aged 
sick woman and her daughter, who 
exist on $8 a month plus $10 a year 
land rent mentioned. 

“And what about Mrs. Annie 
Gladstone. She is 83 cares for 
five grandchildren. Mr. Coleman 
didn’t see them because they were 
all picking berries in the States. 
Mrs. Gladstone gets $4.85 a month 
plus family allowances for the 
children. 

“As far as I know Mr. Coleman 
visited the reserve for the first 
time after The Province stories 
appeared. His investigation was 
very superficial.” 

DENIES SQUANDERING 


Gordon James, 37-year-old vet- 
eran of three years with the Ca- 


nadian Armored Corps, denied he 
had squandered his war service 
saving, gratuities and initial await- 
ing-returns benefits, as charged. 

“I was simply trying to support 
my family on a decent scale of ‘liv- 
ing. There were eight of us then 
—we lost a son last summer—and 
our grocery bill alone was about 
$100 a month. 

“My awaiting returns benefits 
were cut off in June, 1946. I did 
not get a nickel from the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs or DVA 
until I finally got $10 a month 
food allowance about a month ago. 


$33 MONTHLY 

“We lived on the children’s 
family allowances — about $33 a 
month.” 

Mr. James himself was not able 
to support the family because he 
was clearing land near Rosedale 
for a farm, under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. 

Since The Daily Province articles 
appeared, he received a credit of 
$250 for purchase of farm equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Fellowes has received almost 
300 letters from sympathizers in 
the western provinces. Letters 
have come from such people as 
Mrs. Katherine S. Victors, who 
describes “terrible” conditions on 
reserves near Kamloops; and 
Josephine E. Godman, honorary 
craft secretary of the B.C. Indian 
Arts and Welfare Society, Victoria, 
who describes as “draughty, dilapi- 
dated” the dwellings of the “hu- 
man derelict” Sechelt Indians. 

Weekly interior newspapers have 
also written asking the schoolmas- 
ter to visit their cities. 

—Vancouver Daily Province. 
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Classified rates are 10c per lir 
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ing Department, THE NATIVE 
VOICE, 508-509 Holden Buildi 
Hastings St. E., Vancouver, B.C. 
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1000 SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1 
Native Voice—Subscription rate 
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to this publication, 508 Hold 
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